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■Aitinnil 1%rt ExhliriHefn idf ' five Schetfi Aff '^Mei 'CMifs, Lucfcil^^i 
on Inarch t8, 1940. 

It is very great pleasure both to Lady Mairett ahd laiySrt^lf to Visit the 
Sdbool of Art and Crafts and to become better acquainted with Its work. Ttit 
School has now been in existence for over a quarter of a century, and in thht 
period the lines of its activities have become more clearly defined and its achieve**' 
ments more significant. 

You. Sir, have pointed out in the course of yoiir remarks how the School 
of Art and Crafts came into existence as a result of the Industries Conference 
of 1907. It is interesting to note that even at that time the functions of theneW 
mstitution were clearly visualized. It was not intended to be mei'ely a centre 
for turning out drawing^masters required for the numerous educational institii^ 
tions in the province, nor was it to be merely a workshop for the production of 
marketable curios or handicrafts — either Indian or European. As t\ ntdttcr of 
fact it was originally suggested that the School should be cUllW the School of 
Design — a designation at once more accurate and appropr^iate fot desefibing the 
fundamental activities of the new institution. The School caihe into being at a 
time when interest in the Indian art was being quickened primarily as a result 
of the en^usiasm and fervent advocacy of the late Mr. E. B. Havell and the 
genius of his great colleague and disciple. Abanindra Nath Tagore. After a 

period of brief experimentation, it was realized that the revival of Indian art 
must be based upon the peculiar traditions of Indian culture, and that there was 
enough in the achievements of the past to inspire the imagination of the artists 
of to-day. It was fortunate that, unlike other art-schools in India, the Lucknow 
School of Arts and Crafts did not have to pass through a period of vain 
searching for inspiration in alien lands, and that it came at an early stage of its 
career under the direction of Mr. A. K. Haidar, the present Principal, himself a 
di»tin 9 Ui.shed pupil of Abanindra Nath Tagore. The School set to itself from 
the very start the task of reviving the great traditions of Indian craftsma^nship 
as expressed in diverse media, 1 cannot claim to have anything but a most 
superficial knowledge of Indian Art. an art which has left its impress on the 
artistic traditions of an entire continent. It is an art which it is not easy for 
anyone brought up in the western traditions of art to assess at its right value, 
and I And that many contradictory opinions have been recorded about it. Thus 
the late Roger Fry, the Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of 
Cambridge, starts off one of his lectures by stating that “the general aspect of 
almost all Indian works of art is intensely and acutely distasteful to me. It is 
excessive and redundant, it shows an extravagant and exuberant fancy which 
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se^ms uncdutroiled by any princrjjle of co-ordination*'. But Jat€)r wi^the «a«ife 
lecture, he records a more favourable view, for speaking of the famous monolithic 
temple at Ellpra he admits that here ‘indian art rises to the highest points of 
plastic beauty". In another passage he says : “Indian art is entirely dedicated 
to the glory of God. Thus Indian art escapes altogether from the influence of 
propaganda and the desire for prestige, which we have seen tends to suppress 
the artist’s sensibility. It never has the defects of an official art. In this respect 
at least it is one of the purest arts that vve know". 

But though the ancient Indian art is an intensely interesting subject, 
though, as I have indicated, very divergent opinions are expressed about it. it 
would be inappropriate and indeed presumptuous for me to attempt to lecture 
on it. We are concerned with the present or the future, not with the past, but 
if modern Indian art is to be developed and improved, if it is to remain truly 
typical of this great country, perhaps 1 should say of this great sub-continent, 
it must seek to reproduce the underlying ideals of the people of India. Art in 
Older to be fully significant must pervade every phase of life, and 1 am glad 
that the School of Art and Crafts has cast its net of knowledge sufficiently 
wide by including within its range of activities designing of jewellery, enamelling, 
fashioning and carving of furniture, making patterns for the weaver and the 
printer, casting of metal and modelling of clay. Such a programme of studies, 
enables the student to find out the medium best suited for his individual expres- 
sion and also equips him better to face the economic exigencies of liie. Even 
the artist must work for a living, and it is, therefore, but proper that attention 
is devoted to the study not only of what are called the fine arts like painting, 
•sculpture, and architecture, but also to the cultivation of the humbler but no less 
important spheres of decorative designs. Art in order to be vital cannot be a 
matter merely for the museum or the picture gallery; it must permeate every 
nook and corner of life. We must seek to erect buildings, whether they be 
private hou.ses, public offices and even factories, which have some architectural 
■merit; wc must use in our houses furniture which not merely serves the purpose 
for which it is designed, but is also artistic and beautiful; the advertisements 
exhibited at our railway stations or in our streets must not be those crude 
productions which we often see and which are possibly the heritage of the 
Victorian age, an age which the historian of the future will probably condemn as 
wholly inartistic. We live unfortunately in a utilitarian age. or perhaps I should 
say, in an age when the brains of the world are devoted to the construction of 
guns, or magnetic mines or air-raid shelters. It is, 1 think, one of the major 
tragedies of this war that all the works of art, all (he pictures of the National 
Gallery in London and of the Louvre in Paris, all the sculptures in the British 
Museum have had to be buried away in cellars; even the stained glass from our 
cathedrcils and colleges in England have had to be put in places where they 
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will be safe from de^tructioii. If the war lasts for many years — and I am afraid 
I hold the view that that is almost inevitable — that means that the youth of all 
those countries which ate engaged in this struggle will be unable to sec these 
works of art which have influenced their fathers and fore-fathers and will 
thereby be deprived of a very great educational asset. But here in India we arc 
placed at present in a more fortunate position; our artistic treasures are not 
exposed to the bombs of the air-raid — we can also continue to develop Indian 
art and that cannot fail to have its influence on the future of India. Here in 
this School, artists with modern outlook and training work in intimate contact 
with the hereditary craftsman, and that despite considerable handicaps, chiefly 
on account of want of sufficient appreciation, the School has gone ahead with its 
great task of developing and raising the aesthetic standard of the people and 
relating the repertoire of ancient traditions to modern requirements. The 
existence of an institute like this must therefore be felt as a cultural influence 
of the highest importance, and its usefulness must increase in proportion to the 
amount of patronage and practical support of the public. Recently a great deal 
of time and money have been spent in reviving the handicrafts of the province, 
^nd I am glad that the School also has taken its proper share in this movement 
by making patterns and designs available to the hereditary craftsman which 
would enable him to cater for the different outlook and requirements of his 
clientele. Everybody wants to surround himself with objects of beauty, and 
there is no reason why art should not find its appropriate place in every abode, 
whether it be merely a place of shelter or a centre of learning or of amusement. 
Art cannot thrive in an atmosphere of indifference, and the artist is as much in 
need of recognition as any other worker. While there has been greater 
appreciation of the work of the artist than before, this recognition requires to be 
translated more generously and practically into the support of the artist and his 
wares. 

The community of artists is not known to be prosperous anywhere, and is 
not likely to be so in a country like India, where the patronage of the wealthy 
classes is still extremely limited. For this very reason it is necessary that the 
economic aspect of the training should always be borne in mind and that the 
students should be thoroughly grounded in the methods and technique of making 
articles of ordinary use. This aspect of art training has recently been brought 
into prominence by the introduction of basic education in the province — by 
correlating the education of children to a particular craft. The pupils of this 
institution will be not the competitors of hereditary craftsmen so much as pioneers 
in the field of new designs — aitists translating ideas and visions into concrete 
forms, drawing their in.'^piration from all the accumulated knowledge of the 
past and interpreting the varied problems of modern life in (heir own peculiar 
manner. Considering the paucity of resources and the absence of enlightened 
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in all matters pertaining to art. 

Annual exhibitions afford a good opportunity for stock-taking of the results 
achieved, and it is a great pleasure for me to declare open the present Exhibi- 
tion of the School of Art and Crafts, which 1 understand has been especially 
arranged as a kind of jubilee celebration, though the School has been in existence 
tor oyer thirty years. In declaring the Exhibition open, I would like to 
congratulate the School and its Principal and his gifted colleagues on the 
results already achieved and wish them an era of increasing usefulness and 
abiding place in t.he cultural life of the Province. 


O. A, Presi, Lut^know. 



FOREWORD. 


The last few years in the history of the School of Art & Crafts have been 
significant, for they have coincided with a period of rapid re^awakenlng and 
re-valuation of Indian art. It was fortunate that the new movement in these 
provinces was inaugurated under the direction of Asit Kumar Haidar — one of 
the most distinguished pupils of the great master — Abanindra Nath Tagore. 
Mr. A. K. Haidar brought to his task a new idealism and fresh vision, and if 
the new standards of Indian art now generally accepted throughout the pro- 
vince. it is primarily on account of the work done by Mr. A. K. Haidar, his 
gifted colleagues and some of his brilliant pupils. It was indeed lucky that 
it was possible to associate with Mr. Haidar— an artist who has experimented in 
various media — artists of such distinction and sensibility as Mr. L. M. Sen who 
has been responsible for training up our drawing masters and decorating in part 
the India House in London. Mr. B. Sen who is looking after the painting classes 
and Mr. Roy Chowdhury who has been initiating the students in the mysteries 
of modelling. The work that these various workers in close collaboration with 
hereditary craftsmen have accomplished has been truly noteworthy. Consider- 
ing the paucity of adequate museums or private collections, and the absence 
of local traditions, the awakening that has taken place in the sphere of graphic 
art is truly remarkable. The younger generation of boys and girls have been 
enabled to view the great monuments of India’s past with keener apprecia- 
tion and better judgment. There i.s a general desire to learn something of the 
great traditions of Indian art, whether it be in the realm of music, dancing, paint- 
ing, sculpture or architecture. The new movement has gathered considerable 
momentum during the past few years, and it is fortunate that in addition to our 
existing schools for training in music, painting and sculpture, we now have 
in the Udaya Shankar Centre of Culture at Almora, a great academy for the 
teaching of Indian dancing. Art. in order to achieve its purpose, must merge it- 
self into the varied activities of life and animate them. 

The artists who have been working for more than a decade in the School 
of Arts & Crafts have not only brought distinction to the school and to the pro- 
vince, but have also succeeded in creating a distinguished school of artists. 
Works of Haidar, L. M. Sen. B. Sen and Roy Chowdhury are known and resr 
pected by all lovers of Indian art. They must find a peculiar satisfaction in 
seeing a second generation of artists — their own pupils from the school winning 
renown in various parts of the country. The School of Art & Crafts and its 
distinguished staff have merited well of the province and especially of all those 
who are interested in the upw'ard march of India's culture. 


iV. C. Mehta 




msmmx. 

The School of Art and Crafts at Lucknow was estabh^hed in 1914 in 
accQrdance with the recommendations of the Industrial Conference in 1907. 
The name of the institution oiciginatly suggested “School of Design"' is an 
indication of the feeling at the time that debased and inappropriate designs 
were largely responsible for a deterioration of the art-industries of the pro- 
vince. 


2. Mr. Nathaniel Heard was the first Principal of the Schoiol which con- 
tinued on a temporary basis till 1918. when it was re-organked with the e3Qpei;t 
advice of Mr. Percy Brown of the Calcutta Schopl of Art. In placing the 
School on a permanent footing in 1918 Government said : 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has come to the conclusion that the Lucknow 
School of Art and Crafts should now be regarded as a permanency. The 
Principal of the School should therefore have a permanent tenure and this 
matter has been separately referred to the Government of India. With regard 
to the status of the school, the first provision that must be made clear is that 
the School is not to be a seminary of drawing masters. The necessity for the 
proper teaching on drawing in our schools, and for inspection of drawing 
masters, is recognized; but the remedy is, when funds permit, to institute a sepa- 
rate drawing school. The second cardinal principle in the programme of the 
School of Art and Crafts is that it shall be primarily a seminary of design. 
This must be its dominant idea; and the actual manufacture of saleable work 
must be entirely subsidiary, and must be conducted only to such an extent as is 
necessary to train the pupils in translating their instruction in design into the 
actual materials with which they will have to work, From this point of view, 
the manufacture of articles for sale, though not in itself forbidden, must not 
go beyond such a degree of production as is essential to the effective training of 
the students. In other words, the sale-room must be only for the disposal* 
of school work, and the school must not become a factory. The third cardinal 
principal is that the work must be manual, and not done by machinery.” 

COURSE OF STUDY 

3. The next matter for settlement was the subject of instruction. For 
many years classes in various subjects were run largely on an experimental 
basis with the intention of finding out the subjects most suitable for study. In 
1918 Government laid down specifically the subjects in which instruction was to 
be given. Government further recognized the importance of imparting training 
in Indian art and instead of recruiting a Principal from England, appointed in 
1925 Mr. A. K. Haidar, formerly Principal of School pf Art and Crafts. Jaipur. 
With his appointment the introduction of new designs with a view to improving 
the artistic crafts of the province acquired further stimulus. The School was 
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also brought into closer association with the Arts and Crafts Emporium to 
the mutual advantage of both. 

4. The present Principal devoted great attention to the drawing up of 
a detailed curriculum for the various classes. The present curriculum has been 
in force for 15 years and has proved a great success. In drawing up the courses 
of study the necessity of imparting instruction in Traditional Art. Nature Study 
and Designing has been kept prominently in mind. The Fine Art section com- 
bines instruction in both Western and Oriental art which i.s a unique feature 
in an institution of this kind in India. 

LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

5. The library contains some valuable books and paintings, but more 
funds are needed to have a well-equipped library worthy of the institution. 

6. The average enrolment during the first 7 years of the life of the insti- 
tution was 107; during 1925-39 it progressively increased to 250, The expendi- 
ture on the School amounting to roughly Rs. 80.000/- a year has remained fairly 
steady. 

7. The School has 9 sections imparting instruction in (1) Fine Art. 
(2) Goldsmithy. (3) Silversmithy and Repousse. (4) Iron work. (5) Wood 
work. (6) Process and Lithography, (7) Drawing for Reproduction, (8) Archi- 
tectural Design and Draftsman. (9) Drawing Teachers’ Training Class. In 
addition to these, there are 4 auxiliary classes, i.e.. (1) Engraving and Enamelling. 
(2) Claymodelling, (3) Metal Casting. (4) Drawing and Designing for Craft 
work. 

Since 1925 the following branches of studies have been added to the 
.School : — 

J. Pictorial designs and composition in Indian .style and copying of 
Traditional models in Fine Art Class. 

2. Drawing Teachers’ Training Class. The Class trains Drawing 

Masters for employment in the various schools of the Province. It 
was started in 1927 with Mr. L. M. Sen, A.R.c.A. as its Superinten- 
dent. 

3. Enamelling both Kachcha and Pticca was introduced in the Engraving 

Section. Mr. Sheo Prasad, a teacher in the section was sent to 
Jaipur School of Arts to learn the technique and was subsequently 
transferred to the Batuk Prasad Khattri Industrial School at 
Benares. He was replaced by Mr. Phool Chand, an expert from 
Jaipur. 
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4. Tri-colottr procMs ilat the Ciais of Hit School was never done 

before and special arrangements were made with the Calcutta 
Firms ol Messrs. U. Roy and Sons and Messrs.. Photo-'Type 
Company to teach the technique to Mr. R. N. Naithani^ Litho^photo 
Mechanical Instructor of the Process Class of the School. He was 
deputed there during the summer vacation of 1925 and 1927. 

5. Sculpture class was started in 1929 under the supervision of the 

Superintending Craftsman. Mr. H. Roy Chowdhury. Three students 
of the Fine Art Class specialized themselves in sculpture. One of 

these students. Mr. Sri Ram. received a Government scholarship to 
study bronze-casting in Europe. Mr. Chowdhury also trained an 
ex-student of the Fine Art Class* Mr. Takrw in modelling and 
sculpture as well as in marble carving. 

RESEARCH WORK AND EXPERIMENTS. 

8. The Principal and the staff made researches and experiments in the 
following subjects : — 

(a) Special kind of ground prepared by the Tibetan artists for their 

banner paintings. 

(b) Ancient Italian technique of oil tempera^ 

{c) Batik Calico Dyeing. 

id) Lacquer Painting. 

(e) Glared Pottery. The new technique was evolved in the School, 

The idea was to prepare new designs in glazed pottery of articles 
of utility and beauty. The technique is indigenous and machinery 
is not used. 

(f) C/re perdu process of bronze casting. The experimental work was 

made by the Principal and Mr. H. Roy Chowdhury, This process 
was never tried before in India. 

(g) Experiments were made in Fresco painting in indigenous style by 

the Principal with the help of an expert artist of Jaipur. The 
method has been described by Mr. E. B. Havell in his book 
“Indian Sculpture and Painting.*^ 

(h) Experiments in stained glass were niade wifli the help of a Jaipur 

Craftsman, 

(f) The Principal made several Terra-Cotta miniature portraits from 
life and portrait plagues of distinguished persons. 
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FINE ART SECTION 

(EXSTUDENTS.) 

9. Amongst the students trained in this section the following deserve 
special mention : — 

1. Mr. A. D. Thomas — did some excellent work in Indian style when he 

was at the School. After passing from the Fine Art Class he was 
commissioned by the Countess of Willingdon to paint a fresco on 
the wall of the Viceregal Chapel at New Delhi. He went to Italy 
to specialise in Fresco and his work was well-spoken of by the 
European art-critics and the press. He has again gone to Italy and 
has been commissioned to execute a fresco there. 

2. Mr. B. L. Sah — after passing out the Fine Art Class, was was 

employed as a teacher in the Drawing for Reproduction Class of the 
Government School of Art and Crafts. Lucknow. 

3. Mr, H. L. Merh — after passing from the Fine Art Class was given a 

Government scholarship to learn lacquer work in Burmese style at 
Pagan in Burma. After his return he was employed in the Govt. 
School of Arts & Crafts, Lucknow, as a Lacquer work instructor. 
His work has been highly spoken of by the press and the public. 

4. Mr. Sri Ram — specialized himself in sculpture under Mr. H. Roy 

Chowdhury, a.r.c.a. He was subsequently awarded a scholar.ship 
to study bronze casting in England. 

5. Mr. Radhey Shyam — ^worked as a teacher in the Maharaja's School of 

Arts, Jaipur and is now working at the Mayo School of Arts. 
Lahore. 

6. Mr. P. R. Roy — secured several prizes in the exhibitions held in the 

different parts of India and obtained at the Mysore Dasehra 
Exhibition H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore's Silver Cup in 1932 and 
1938, He executed the fresco paintings in the Metro-Goldvvvn- 
Mayer's Cinema House in Calcutta. 

7. Mr. B. N. Jijja — was awarded several prizes among which mention 

may be made of : 1st prize Delhi Exhibition 1929 ; 1st pr’ze 
Mysore Dasehra Exhibition 1933; Lst prize Lahore Exhibition 
1936 ; Lst prize Lahore Exhibition 1937 ; 1st prize Lahore Exhibi- 
tion 1938 : Calcutta Indian Art Academy Exhibition Gold Medal 
1938; Lucknow University Union Exhibition 1939. He made ^he 
fresco paintings in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's Cinema House in 
Calcutta. 
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8. Mr. B- C. Guc— took up the Drawing Teachers’ Training CJias# Final 

Examination and later completed his five years’ study in Fine 
Art Class. He got an appointment as a teacher of the Mayo 
College. Ajmer. He obtained several prizes among which mention 
may be made of the following : — 

Mysore Dasehra Exhibition Silver Cup 1937. Lahore Exhibition 1st 
prize 1937, Lahore Silver Medal 1936. Mysore Dasehra Exhibition 
1st prize 1937. Mysore Dasehra Exhibition 2nd prize 1938. 

9, Mr. K. M. Dhar — got the Lahore Exhibition 1st prize 1935, Lahore 

Exhibition 1st prize 1939, Simla Exhibition 1st prize 1938. Delhi 
Exhibition 1st prize 1939 and Mysore Dasehra Exhibition 1935. 
He is now employed as staff artist, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi. Her Majesty the Queen Mary purchased 
one of his paintings at. the Exhibition of Indian Art held in 
Burlington House. London in 1934. 

10, Mr. Tara Das Sinha. received the following prizes r 

Mysore Dasehra Exhibition special prize 1938 and Post and 
Telegraph All-India Competition 1st prize 1936. Her Majesty 
the Queen Mary purchased one of his paintings exhibited at the 
Exhibition of Indian Art held at the Burlington House. London. 

11. Mr. Ishwar Das. was awarded 1st prize Mysore Dasehra Exhibition 

1937, I.ahore Exhibition 1st prize 1939, Lahore Exhibition 1st prize 
1936, 2nd prize Mysore Dasehra Exhibition 1938 and I.ahore Ex- 
hibition 1934 1st prize. 

LADY STUDENTS. 

Since 1936 about 17 lady students attended the school. Their work was 
exhibited in many exhibitions and was highly commended. 

GOLDSMITHY. 

10. This section became very popular specially for the intricate filigree 
and setting work. Many distinguished lady visitors made purchases of these 
articles from the school. In 1927. Sir William Marris, the then Governor, 
placed an order for a silver casket which embodied all important places, people, 
hills and animals, etc., of the United Provinces This intricate work took nine 
months to execute and was very much admired by the Governor who presented 
it to the Government House as a memento. 
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SILVERSMITHY AND REPOUSSE. 

11. This section helped lit the execution of the casket made for Sir 
William Marris and also produced many new designs and shapes in hanging 
lamps^ tea-sets, silver and brass picture frames. Pandan, finger bowl, ash trays 
and many other works of artistic nature. 

IRON WORK AND METAL CASTING. 

12. Many good designs such as bracket, hanging lamp, lamp shade, 
electric table lamps, wrought iron tree-guards and railings of artistic beauty, pen 
rack of brass and a standard lamp in brass for the Allahabad Cathedral, and 
small figure plaques were executed. The most outstanding work done in this 
section was a model of the Sarda Canal Barrage. 

WOOD WORK. 

13. Designing of furniture in Indian style was started in this section in 
1925 and furniture was specially designed for many distinguished people of 
U. P. A settee and two chairs in Indian style were specially made in lacquer 
with appropriate upholstery which the U. P. Government sent on quasi- 
permanent loan for display in the Exhibition Hall at India House. London. 
An Ajanta Pavilion was designed and executed in wood for the All-India Fine 
Art Exhibition 1926 held in Lucknow. 

PROCESS AND UTHOGRAPHY, DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 

H. and 15. Excellent posters for purposes of publicity have been designed 
by these sections in various occasions. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND DRAFTSMAN. 

i6. Many original architectural designs were produced by this section, 
notable amongst which are the following : — 

{ 1 ) Design for the Butler Palace. Lucknow. 

(2) Entire City planning of Narendranagar. Tehri-Garhwal State. 

including roads, temples, town hall, guest house. Home Member's 
quarters, high school, hospital, market place, park, etc., all of 
which were in strictly Indian style and harmonized with the 
picturesque undulations of the surrounding mountaineous tracts. 

(3) Town Hall of Orai. 

(4) Temples at Dasaswamedh Ghat. Benares for Raja P N. Tagore. 

The students and the class teacher of tKc Draftsman Class in collaboration 
with the students of the Fine Art Class on several occasions made triumphal 
gates for the Viceregal State entry in Benares and Lucknow. 
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DRAWING TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS. 

17. There was a great need in these provinces to train up drawing 
masters in an atmosphere of art and this has been fulfilled. The teachers’ 
works were admired by many distinguished educationists. 

AUXILIARY CLASSES. 

18. The art of Engraving and Enamelling which once flourished in 
Lucknow was decaying. Many young artisans are being specially trained in 
(his kind of work now. At Calcutta one of the ex-students has been doing 
good work in this Jine. He has introduced and set a fashion amongst the ladies 
of Calcutta to wear the distinctive jewellery enamelled on silver and brass with 
charming and novel designs. 


CLAYMODELLING. 

19. There are three different sections in the Clay Modelling department: — 

( 1 ) ‘ Clay Modelling from Life’" provided in the Fine Art Class Syllabus 
may be called sculpture work. This branch was taken up by 
Mr. H. Roy Chowdhury, A.R C A., (specialized in sculptureV Mr. Sri 
Ram, an ex-student of the Fine Art Class worked under him for three 
years, He was subsequently awarded a scholarship in England for 
further studies, and has now come back after qualifying himself in 
Bronze-Casting in French C/re-Perrfu process from the Central 
School of Arts, London. Mr. Takru, after passing out from Fine 
Art Class joined this section and specialized in stone carving under 
Mr. Chowdhury. He has been commissioned by the Mahabodhi 
Society of Sarnath to execute a replica in stone of the famous 
image of Buddha at Sarnath. Mr. B. K. Bose studied under Mr. 
Roy Chowdhury. for three years and got an employment in tl^e Ncw 
Theatres Ltd., Calcutta. Mr. S. Dayal is working as teacher, Clay 
Modelling. Dayalbagh (Agra). 

(2) Lucknow is famous for clay modelling. Mr. Nat Heard took up this 
particular branch of handicraft school by appointing Bhagwan 
Singh as a Clay modeller. His works were admired in India and 
abroad. On his retirement his disciple, Mathura Singh took over 
charge of this section and worked up to December 1933. Many 
local artisans have been trained from this section. They have 
mostly opened their shops at f.ucknow or employed elsewhere. 

A new departure was made in 1925 by the introduction of Traditional 
Indian designs instead of the usual types of realistic figure-models of Bhisty. 
grass-cutter, Duizi. chaprasi. bullock-cart, dancing-girl, etc,, which were 
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generally picked by the European tourists not so much for their intrinsic 
^rsfic merit but as mementoes of tlneir visit to this country. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

20. The first annual exhibition of the Government School of Art and Crafts 
was started in 1931 and opened by Sir George Lambert. With the exception 
of 1936-37 and 1938-39 there was no break in the exhibitions. 

Apart from the Annual Exhibition, the School participated in many other 
exhibitions organized in this country. Exhibits were sent to many foreign 
exhibitions, c. g* the Exhibition of Modern Indian Art organized by the India 
Society of London, 1934 and the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto 
1935-36. etc. 

The Principal organized the Fine Art Court of the U. P. Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition in Lucknow in 1936-37 and arraaged to present a chro- 
nological development of Indian art from the prc-historic days to modern times. 
Paintings, both ancient and modern, were collected from various art-collections 
of India. 

In the Sculpture section, a series of early terra-cotta from Kausambi, 
Muttra, Pagan 'Burma) and also some typical bronze-images from South India. 
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